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DORSETSHIRE CHARITIES.— 
DORCHESTER. 


WHETSTONE’s, 


John Whetstone* gave £500, in mo- 
ney, with part of which a houso 
was built, near the church, in All 
Saints parish, called “‘ Whetstone’s 
Almshouse,” and the remainder 
laid out in the purchase of lands 
(which lets for about £30 per an- 
num, subject to disbursements), in 
Symondsbury and Minterne Magna 
parishes, in this county, and in the 
hospital, or workhouse, in this town. 
The rent is applied towards the 
maintenance of four persons, or 
couples, at the said almshouse, at 
the choice of the Corporation, to be 
taken in succession alike out of the 
three parishcsin the borough. Vest- 


’ 


ed in the Corporation. 
THE HOSPITAL, OR WORKHOUSE. 


William IVhiteway, sen.t by deed, 
inrolled, dated the 15th of October, 
1617, gave an annuity, or yearly 
rent-charge, of £5, payable on the 
feast of St. John the Baptist for 
ever, issuing out of a messuage, si- 
tuate in the parish of St. Peter, late 
the lands of the Earl of Dorches- 
ter, for the equal benefit of the 
three parishes, for the better en 
dowment of the Hospital, or Work- 
ing-house, then lately erected, and 
for the training up poor children to 





* John Whetstone was a merchant, 
and lived at Rodden, in the parish of 
Abbotsbury, and in ache year 1614 he 
gave £500. fur the maintenance of the 
Poor Scholars of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, at the request of Ralph, father of 
Gilbert Ironside, Bishop of Bristol, and, 
with some difficulty, was got out of the 
possession of the executors, about six 
years afterwards,and lodged in the hands 
of Bishop Andrews. 

+ William Whiteway was Mayor in 
1631, and was M.P, 2ist Jac. L. died 
4th January, 1689. 

VOL, UL-—-N. Ss 


honest labour. Vested in the Cor- 
poration. 

John Perkins, or Parkins,* by 
deed, inrolled, dated the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1617, gave an annuity, or 
yearly rent-charge of £5, payable 
on the above feast-day for ever, is- 
suing out of an house, situate in the 
parish of the Holy Trinity, late the 
lands of Mr. Peter Templeman, and 
now of Robert Henning, gent. for 
the equal benefit of the three pa- 
rishes, and for the above purpose of 
endowing the said Hospital. Vest- 
ed in the Corporation. 

+ Also (supposed ta be founded 
in collections of charities from. the 
town), the rent of two houses in the 
parish of St. Peter's, part of the 
old Hospital lands, and which lets 
for about £7per anoum, and is paid, 
or payable,to the said Hospital, &c. 
Vested in the Corporation. 

George Trenchard Esq. in 1744, 
gave a small piece of land, in the 
parish of the Holy Trinity, for a 
garden for the new Hospital. 


Annuities for Years to the House. 

Richard Blackford, Richard Ba- 
ker, William Horsford, Edmund 
Dashwood, and Mr. Vauter, five of 
the capital burgesses, gave £32; 
Lady Napier and Sir Nathanicl Na- 
pier, gave £30; James Yokeway 





* One of the capital burgesses, 1617. 

t+ This Hospital was fowwled in 1614, 
by the free and voluntary giit- of divers 
persons towards purchasing and rebnild- 
ing the house. Sir Fraucis Ashley, Kut. 
one of the King’s Serjeants, gave £20; 
John Gould, the elder, a capital bur- 
gest £60 ; Mrs. Joan Gould, £66,.13s.30.3 

r. John White, minister, £10; Johan 
Parkner, a capital burgess £10; Wii- 
liam Whiteway, sen. ditto,175 ; Richa! 
Bushrod, ditto, £24; William Jolli‘ic, 
ditto, £5; Oliver Hayne, ditto, £5; 
William Gould, of Exeter, £5; William 
Lawrence, £10; Dennis Bond, a capi- 
tal burgess, £10; and James Yokeway, 
by will. £1 ;—in all, £331, 13s. 4d. 

2e 
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gave, by will,* £5; Bernard Toop 
gave £32; Mr..Stéphen White, of 
Oxfordshire; William Derby, John 
Blackford, and John Hill, gave £3 ; 
—in all £107. 


Annuities belonging to the House for 
ever. ee A Oe 
John Gould, sen. one of 
the capital bargesses, by >8 0 0 
deed, inrolled, gave .... § 
John Parkins, one of the) 
capital burgesses, by >5 0 0 
el Se BSteesss 5 
William Whiteway, sen. 9 
one of the capital bur- }5 
gesses, by ditto, , 
Ditto, after his decease, ) 
for ever, except he re- | 
deem it by agreement | 
with the town before his $5 0 0 
death, or dispose of it to | 
some charitable uses in 
his life-time, ...... TN ee 
Richard Bushrod, one of } 
the capital burgesses, by | 
deed, in the Town-chest, { ~ 





out of his lands at Woot- (~ a.” 
ton-Glanville, in this 
aoe ES Sed od ) 

23 0 V 
Gifts by divers Persons towards the 


Buildings. 

Old Lady Williams and others, 
£20. 14s.; Mrs. Margaret Chubb 
and others, £482..4s.2d.; by gene- 
ral Collections from the Town, 
£267. 1s. 9d.;—in all, £771. 19s. Lid, 

‘* Memorandum.—That the resi- 
due of the money given to the Hos- 
pital, and not expended about the 

ouse and children, is employed in 
a Brewhouse and Malthouse ; and 
the profit that cometh out of the 
said house, either by brewing or 
malting, goeth wholly to and for the 
maintenance of the Hospital and 
for the Governor’s wages and his 
servants, and for the apparcling and 
teaching of the said children that 
are kept on work therein, as by the 
said books kept by the said stew- 
ard appeareth.” 

Note.—The old Hospital,or Work- 
house, being in decay, the present 











* See his will for further gifts, where- 
of a copy is in the town-chest. 
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Hospital, in which the poor of the 
three parishes are maintained, in 
number about 60, was erected in the 
place where the old Hospital stood 
in 1745. 
CHARITIES TO HOLY TRINITY 
(Poor). 

Henry Edwards, who died in 
1610, gave an annuity of £2 per 
annum, payable out of his lands 
in Pease-lane, in this parish, for 
the benefit of the poor. 

Willian Churchill, by will, dated 
the 17th of April, 1739, gave £10, 
in money, to remain in stock, for 
the use of the poor of this parish, to 
be laid out in some prolitable em- 
ployment for their yearly benefit, 
and produce 10s. perannum. Vest- 
ed in the churchwardeus of this pa- 
rish. 

A shop also at the west end 
of the church in this parish, the 
profits being about six guiueas per 
annum, is given to the under-school- 
master mentioned in page 141 of our 
last volume, for teaching and in- 
instracting the boys of the said 
school. Vested in the rector and 
churchwardens. 

GENERAL CHARITIES. 

Thomas Freke*, gave £50 in mo- 
ney, Which produced £3 peranoum, 
for the use of the poor of tbis 
town. 

Robert Thorner, by will, dated 
3Ist May, 1690, gave and devised 
as follows :— 

* Item, I devise, give, and be- 
queath, all my real estate in mes- 
suages, lands, tenements, and ap- 
purtenances, situate and being Io 
the city of London, being at present 
of the value of eighty pounds per aun. 
and after the lease of the same to 
Sir Peter Vandeput be expired, 


PARISI 


* Thomas Freke, Esq. married Cecily 
Hussey, and died in 1694, without is- 
sue; his widow died in 1703. He left 
his estates to Thomas Pile, and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Freke, of Han- 
nington, in the county of Wilts, for their 
lives—the reversion to Lord Rivers, who 
in 1714 took possession. Nothing ap- 


pears to have been paid to the Holy 
Trinity or St. Peter’s parishes since the 
year 1685, nor to the parish of All Saints 
since the year 1699, 
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may be of the value of four hundred 
pounds per annum (be it more or 
jess) unto Mr, Bennett Swaine, citi- 


zen and fishmongcr of London; 


Isaac Watts, of the town and county of 


Southampton, clothier; Thomas Hol- 
lis, jun. of London, cutler ; and JoAn 
Brack stone, of the townand county 
of Southampton, clothier ; to hold 
the said messuages, lands, tenc- 
ments, and appurtenances, unto 
them, the said Bennett Swaine, 
Isaac Watts, Thomas Hollis, jun. 
and John Brackstone, and to their 
successors and assigns, to be ap- 
pointed as is herealter declared, for 
ever; IN TKUST, nevertheless, for 
the use and uses hereafter meution- 
ed and expressed (that is to say), 
ten pounds per annuin forever, out 
of the neat proceeds,issues, and pro- 
fits of the said lands, to be equally 
divided between my trustees yearly, 
aud so from time totime tocontinue 
to their successors in the said trust, 
for their own proper use and uses, 
clear of all charges and disburse- 
ments, a8 a recompence for their 
discharging the trust in them re- 
posed, in receiving the rents, issues, 
and profits of my said ‘lands, and 
disposing of the residue thereof ac- 
cording to this my will; which said 
ten pounds per annum. being allow- 
ed, and my other legacies afore- 
mentioned paid, also my debts and 
funeral expences and other charges 
first paid and discharged, I ap- 
point the first five hundred pounds, 
which shall arise out of the residue 
of the neat proceeds, rents, issues, 
and protits of the said lands, to be 
for the discharging of the legacy 
afore-mentioned, given to my child, 
jn case my wife hath any such child 
by me, then the same to be employ- 
ed and disposed of for the wain- 
tenauce, education, and portion of 
such child, in manner as aforesaid ; 
and after payment of the said five 
hundred pounds for my child (if 
any such be), then L APPOINT twenty 
pounds per annum of the remaining 
neat and clear proceeds, issues, and 
profits of the said lands, during the 
continuance of the lease now ia 
being, by which the said lands are 
demised, to be paid and employed 
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five hundred pounds, 
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towards the maintenance of a free- 
school in the parish of Litton, in the 
county of Dorset, to teach the 
male children of the said parish to 
read, write, cast accounts, and 
grammar, from the age of six years, 
to fifteen; the schoolmaster to be 
nominated by my trustees; AND 
TME REMAINDER of the neat issucs 
and prolits of my said lands, the 
fure-going legacies mentioned be- 
ing first allowed, I Give to the bind- 
ing out apprentices to mechanical 
labouring trades such poor chil- 
dren and youth as are of pious and 
sober persons, of the said parish 
of Litton, the town of Dorchester, 
town of Southampton, and city of 
Sarum ; to every child, five pounds, 
for placiug out apprentice, and 
five pounds more for a stock to 
setup at the end of their appren- 
ticeship; which I will only to such 
persons of the said places, as are 
sober and iudustriously inelined, in 
the judgment of my trustees, And, 
for the more exact direction of my 
trustees in this affair, | appoint, 
that when such remaining part of 
the neat and clear issues and profits 
of the said lands, determined to this 
use as aforesaid, shall amount to 
received in 
hand by my said trustees, then the 
same to be disposed, the one-fourth 
part thereof to the children of Litton, 
and the other three-fourth parts 
thereof tothe children of Dorchester ; 
and the second five hundred pounds 
so to be raised and received as afore- 
said, to be disposed to and for the 
ehildren of Southampton; and the 
the third five hundred pounds, in 
like manner, to be disposed to and 
for the children and youth of Sarum; 
and so successively, as money shall 
be raised and received, in such se- 
veral sums of 5001. to be disposed 
in manner and for the uses afore- 
said, for the placing and setting up 
of the children of sober persons of 
the places afore-named: the said 
children and youth being accord. 
ingly qualified, as far as may be 
discerned by my trustees, during 
the continuance of the said lease 
by which the said lands are now 
granted. And, after the expiration of 
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the said lease,* 1 pevise and appoint 
one hundred pounds certain per 
annum out of the rents, issues, and 
profits of the said lands, (the ten 
pounds per annum to my trus- 
tees, and my other legacies afore- 
mentioned, first being paid) to be 
employed to the uses aforesaid, 
(that is to say say) one fourth part 
of the said one hundred pounds 
per annum towards the free-school 
at Litton, and the other three-fourth 
parts thereof to the placing and 
setting up of children of the places 
afore-named, to be raised, received, 
and disposed of in like manner as 
aforesaid, and so to continue for 
ever to the end oftime. AND THE 
OVERPLUs of the rents and profits 
of the said Jands, above the said 
ten pounds per annum, to my trus- 
tees and their successors, my other 
legacies aforesaid, and the said one 
hundred pounds above mentioned. 
I pevise the first five hundred 
pounds that can be raised thereof, 
after the aforesaid lease be expired, 
to be for the discharging the lega- 
cies aforementioned, to Havord 
College, in NewEngland, to be paid 
to then President thereof, for the 
uses aforesaid. And af.er payment 
of the said five hundred pounds, 
then I devise the remaining over- 
plus which shall arise as aforesaid, 
out of my said lands, to be employ- 
ed for the building of aims-honses 
within the town and county of 
Southampton, for the maintenance of 
poor widows; each widow to be 
allowed two shillings per week, and 
her house-room ; the same to be 
purchased, built, and maintained, 
when a convenient sum of money 
is raised by the revenues aforesaid, 
for performing the same, and so to 
be maintained and increased ino 
number from time to time for ever, 
according as money shall arise as 
aforesaid, out of the said lands, 
And I po NOMINATR, appoint, and 
ordain them the said Bennett 
Swayne, Isaac Watts, Thomas 
Hollis, jun. and John Brackstone 
to be equally joint and sole execu- 
tors of this my last will and testa- 





* The lease expired 26th March, 1769. 
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ment; and I do give and bequeath 

unto them, my said executors, 

equally and jointly, all the rest, re- 

sidue, and remainder of my estate, 

in monies, debts, credits, rents, 

goods, chattles, and all other things 

whatsoever, not herein before-men- 
tioned to be otherwise disposed of, 

And I will and appoint them my 

said executors, to take all my 

estate whatsoever into their hands 
immediately after my decease. And 

I desire them to pay and discharge 
my debts, legacies,funeral expences, 
and charges, in due and convenient 
time, and to perform this my last 
will and testament in manner and 
form aforesaid. And I desire my 
said executors and trustees afore- 
named, each of them respectively 
before his death, to nominate and ap- 
point a successor, to undertake the 
charge and trust herein before-men- 
tioned, for managing my estate in 
his place after his decease; and 
such successor to appoint another 
before his decease, and so in like 
manner from time to time for ever. 
And if it shall happea that either 
of wy executors or trustees afore- 
named, or their successors, at any 
time hereafter, shall fail before 
their decease to appoint any to suc- 
ceed them in the said trust, then 
my will is, that the three survivors 
shall nominate another person to 
succeed in the said trust, in the 
room of him so deceased, And I 
will, that they always prefer and 
nominate the nearest of tlic posterity 
of my present trustees afore-named, 
that be pious and sober persons. 

In witness whereof, unto this my 
last will and testament, contained 
in the three sheets of paper, I have 
set my hand and seal, the day and 
year in the first sheet thereof first 
written and expressed. 

* Ropent THORNER. 
“* Signed, sealed, published, and 
declared, to be the last will and 
testament of the within-named 

Robert Thorner, in the presence 

ofus, ‘* Ropert TARBINK. 

“ Joun Fay. 
“ THomas BARNARD.” 

Vested (1795) in Timothy Hollis, 
Thomas Brand Hollis, Anthony 
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Chapman, and Peter Barnard, 
Esqrs. and produced £16. 17s. 6d. 
per annum. 

John Gould, sen. by deed inrolled, 
gave an annuity, or yearly rent- 
charge, of £8, payable for ever, 
out of a house situate in the parish 
of St. Peter, late the lands of 
George Gould, Esq. deceased, to- 
wards the support of the poor, for 
the equal benefit of the three pa- 
rishes. Vested in the Corporation. 

Richard Bushrod, by will, dated 
28th November, 1628, gave £4 per 
annum, out of lands in the parish 
of Wootton-Glanville, in this coun- 
ty, to be divided between the three 
parishes, towards the support of the 
poor. Received by the Corpora- 
thon. 

Edmund Dashwood, by will (the 
will not tobe found but who died 
Sth February, 1666,) gave £50 in 
money, the interest of which to be 
equally divided among the poor of 
the three parishes. Produces £1.16s. 
perannum. Vested in the Corpo- 
ration. 

(To be continued ) 





ANCIENT RELIGIOUS AND MI- 
LITARY ORDERS. 


(From Mills’s History of the Crusades ) 


Tue greatcharitable establish- 
ments for Christians in Jerusalem, 
felt every gale of the political storm 
which convuised Palestine in the 
last half of the eleventh century ; 
and the oppressed and persecuted 
members had only the hope of better 
times for their consolation and sup- 
port. New vigour was given to their 
virtue when the Crusaders were 
triumphant ; the hospital received 
the wounded soldiers, and so self- 
denying were the adiministrators of 
charity, that the bread which they 
ate was made from the coarsest 
flour mixed with bran, while that 
which was given to the sick was 
formed from the purest meal. The 
benevolence of the Latin residents 
was beheld withaflectionate respect 
by the Crusaders, Godfrey enrich- 
ed the hospital by the gift of an 
estate in Brabant, and many of his 
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companions devoted themselves to 
the perpetual service of the way- 
worn pilgrims. The association gra- 
dually acquired importance, and, 
feeling the weight of the charge, Ge- 
rard, the abbott, proposed to his 
brethren to renounce the world, and 
to take a religious habit. The lay 
members separated themselves from 
the church of St. John the almoner, 
and became a congregation under 
the more august tutelage of St. John 
the baptist. The patriarch of Je- 
rusalem accepted their vows of chas- 
tity, poverty, and obedience, and 
invested them with a plain black 
robe, having a white linen cross of 
eight points on the left breast. By 
a bull of Pope Paschal II.(A. D. 
1113) the hospital was put under 
the protection of the Holy See, and 
had the valuable privileges of elect- 
ing its own superintendant, and of 
exemption from payment of tithes. 
The government was of an aristo- 
cratical constitution ; but in the de- 
liberations of the council, the voice 
of the master was equal to two suf- 
frages. Inthe time of Raymond 
Du Puy, the friars became soldiers. 
Their revenues were more ample 
than the largest demands of charity, 
and as hostility to the Muselmans 
was equally virtuous with benevo- 
lence to Christians, the fraternity of 
St. John resolved that the sword 
should be drawn against the ene- 
mies of the Latin kingdom. The 
hospitallers were accordingly divid- 
ed into three classes—nobility, 
clergy, and serving brothers. The 
preservation of the unity of religi- 
ous opinions, the practice of every 
Christian virtue, and the destruc- 
tion of the Muselmans, were the 
professed objects of the association. 
Personal chastity, and absolute re- 
signation to the will of the Council, 
were vowed by the members; and 
their attachment was preserved by 
their incapacity of holding estates 
except in common with their bro- 
ther knights. Like all other cava- 
liers, they were taught that the great- 
est service which they could render 
to the Christian world, was the en- 
dangering and sacrificing of their 
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lives in battle with the infidels; but 
he who deserted the ranks, or sent 
or accepted a challenge to a private 
combat, was deprived of the habit 
and cross of the order. When not 
engaged in war, the various duties 
of the hospital occupied the knights; 
and even the heroes of Greece were 
not more zealous than the heroes of 
Palestine in healing the wounded 
soldier or pilgrim. The king of Je- 
rusalem willingly accepted the mi- 
litary succour of the vew seciety. 
The admirers of piety and valour 
either joined their standard, or en- 
riched their coffers; every country 
of Europe had preceptories, and the 
greatmen sent their sons to the 
hospital of St. John, in order that 
they might practise religion, and be 
trained upin knightly discipline and 
feats of arms. 

For more than two centuries after 
the institution of the order, a pos- 
tolant for the first class of grand 
cross presented proofs of the genti- 
lity of his father and mother. Bot 
the order became scrupulous with 
respect to the admission of partici- 
pators of the highest distinctions, 
when wealth and letters changed the 
face of society, and the aristocracy 
of birth became alarmed for the ex- 
istence of its exclusive privileges. 
In France, the postulant was re- 
quired to shew that his iather, his 
paternal and maternal grandfathers 
and grapdmothers too were gentle- 
men by name as well as by arms, A 
proof of this description formed 
eight quarters of gentility. In Italy, 
the blazon and arms of the father 
amd mother, and of the paternal and 
maternal grandmothers were requir- 
ed. Each of these families must 
have had a known gentility for two 
hundred years past. In Genoa, Luc- 
ca, and Florence, however, the com- 
mercial spirit of the people softened 
aristocratical haughtiness, and the 
sons of the merchants, bankers, and 
tradesmen might be candidates for 
the honourof knights grand crosses, 
In Spain and Portugal four quarters 
of gentility were required, But in 


Germany, sixteen was the number, 
and they n.ust have been of families, 
any individuals of which were capa- 
ble of being wembers of collegiate 
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bodies; and it was necessary that 
all their alliances should have been 
perfectly pure. The order of St, 
John was further divided into those 
who spoke the seven great languages 
of Europe; the English, the Ger- 
man, the Italian, that of Arragon, 
and the three great dialects of the 
French, namely, the Provencal, the 
Auvergne, and the common French, 
When in the days of Henry VIII. 
the English branch of the order was 
broken, and jn consequence of the 
reformation, no protestant English 
man could become a member of a 
Catholic socicty, the languages of 
Castile and Portugal were intro- 
duced, 

It was not until the time of John 
de Valette, grand master of Malta 
in the sixteenth century, that any 
statutes were made respecting the 
qualifications for brother chaplains 
and serjeants atarms. It was then 
decreed that men of these classes 
of the order should be born of re- 
spectable parents, who had not been 
engaged in any servile art or busi- 
ness. 

Italy gave birth to the fraternity 
of the military friars. Some French 
gentlemen founded the equally ho- 
nourable institution of the Red 
Cross Knights. ‘The first and sim- 
ple object of the former of these or- 
ders was the relief of the poor pil- 
grim; the original design of the 
latter was to watch the roads, and 
keep open the communication be- 
tween Europe and the holy land, 
After the Christian world had been 
blessed with the news that Jerusa- 
lem was in the hands of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, took the road for 
Palestine as pilgrims, and too con- 
fidently expected that the angel of 
Heaven would guard them from the 
predatory Turks. Their distresses 
excited the friendly sympathy of 
Hugh de Payens, and Geoflrey de 
St. Aldemar,and a few other knights. 
Their example of humanity was imi- 
tated, and the new defenders of holy 
interests vowed to shed their blood 
in defence of the pious itinerants. 
As the object of the association was 
a religious one, the society imitated 
the huspitallers by taking arcligious 
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character. Tie members bound 
themselves to the three great mo- 
nastic virtues of chastity, commu- 
nity of possessions, and absolute 
submission to the commands of the 
order. The masters of the chapter 
warned a candidate of the pains and 
dangers to which he would be ex- 
posed. He must rise when he wishes 
to sleep; be must endure fatigue 
when he required repose ; he must 
go into one country when he was 
anxious to remain in another, The 
objects of the union wereagreeable 
to an age when all was military vio- 
lence or cloistered austerity, The 
soldiers of the pilgrims were enrich- 
ed and honoured by the king and 
nobles, and assumed the title of 
Templars, or knights of the Temple, 
whea Baldwin I. gave them for a 
residence part of the royal palace 
adjacent to the temple of Solomon. 
The Council of Troyes, in the year 
1128, approved of the order. Like 
their compeers of St. John, the new 
friars added military duties to their 
religious character. They received 
from Pope Honorious a white maa- 
tle without a cross, as their regular 
habit. Pope Eugenius III. com- 
manded them to wear red crosses, 
and they were taught that the white 
garment was symbolical of the pu- 
rity of their lives and professions, 
and the red crosses were emblema- 
tical of the martrydom which they 
would willingly uadergo in defend- 
ing the holy land from the hostile 
inroads of the infidels. They feared 
neither the number nor the power 
of their foes; because conquest 
stands not in the multitude ofan 
host, but strength comes from hea- 
ven. They were more desirous of 
victory than of glory, more anxious 
to be dreaded than admired. All 
their confidence was placed in the 
God of battles ; and in fighting for 
his cause they sought cither a cer- 
tain victory,or a holy and honoura- 
ble death. The order soon rose 
into power and dignity. Its emi- 
nent services to the great concern 
of Christendom were cheerfully 
repaid by a general exemption 
from the control of, as well as from 
contributions to, the clergy. In 
most countries the privileges of the 
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Templars and those of the Hospi 
tallers were commensurate. The 
nobility of Europe were divided in 
their regard to the military friars 
and the Red Cross knights. Per- 
sonal purity, submission, and com- 
munity of possessions, were the 
qualities of each order; and it 
would have becn false and invidi- 
ous to have asserted that one was 
more distinguished than the other, 
as “ the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise.” The former 
was a religious as wellasa military 
institution ; but the latter was not 
occupied by the specific duties of 
the hospital; and therefore while 
some people admired the union of 
piety and valour in the cavaliers of 
St. John, others, more absolutely 
fond of war, embraced the disci- 
pline of the knights of the Temple. 
So often are ideas of merit asso- 
ciated with those of antiquity, that 
some historians of the order of St. 
Lazarus have traced its origin toa 
supposed association of Christians 
in the first century against the per- 
secution of their Jewish and Pagan 
enemies. This account is fabulous. 
It appears certain, however, that 
in very early times Christian cha- 
rity founded establishments for the 
sick. Inthe year 370 St. Basil built 
a large hospital in the suburbs of 
Cesarea, and lepers were the pecu- 
liar objects of itscare. Those poor 
men were by the laws and customs 
of the east interdicted from inter- 
course with their relations and the 
world, and their case was so deplo- 
rable that, according to unexcep- 
tionable testimony, the emperor 
Valens, Arian as he was, enriched 
the hospital of Cesarea with all the 
lands which he possessed in that 
part of the world. Christian charity 
formed similar institutions in various 
places of the east. Lazarus became 
their tutelary saint, and the build- 
ings were styled Lazarettos. One 
of these hospitals was in existence 
at Jerusalem at the time of the first 
crusade. It was a religious order, 
as wellas a charitable institation, 
and followed the rule of St. Augus- 
tin. For purposes of defence against 
the Musel nan tyrants, the members 
of the society became seldiers and 
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insensibly they formed themselves 
into distinct bodies of those who 
attended the sick, and those who 
mingled with the world. The cure 
of lepers was their first object ; and 
they not only received lepers into 
theirorder, furthe benefit of charity, 
but their grand master was always 
to be a man who was afflicted with 
the disorder, the removal whereof 
formed the purpose of their institu- 
tion. The cavaliers who were not 
lepers, and were in a condition to 
bear arms, were the allies of the 
Christian kings of Palestine. The 
order was taken under royal pro- 
tection, and the Jerusalem monarch. 
conferred upon it various privileges. 





MEMOIR OF SCHILLER. 
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ScHILLER now rushed into life, and 
drank ofitin copiousdraughts ; not 
however, in the manner of the de. 
baachee, who flies from gratification 
to gratification. For weeks ‘and 
months together he buried bimself 
among his books, scarcely ever 
quitting his literary avocations ; he 
theh rested, or rather seemed only 
to rest, for a time. He made ex- 
cursions in the delicious environs of 
the Saxon metropolis, and sought 
refreshment among the beauties of 
Nature, of which he was ever a 
devout admirer. One of his favou- 
rife recreations was to go outina 
boat upon the majestic Eibe, espe- 
cially in a thundcr-storm, when its 
surface was curled into foaming 
waves, and all the elements of na- 
ture seemed to bein conflict. When 
the loudest bursts of thunder rolled 
in the mountains, and the tempest 
lashed the stream into lofty billows, 
he was so transported, that he would 
often shout an applauding Bravo! 
to the grandeur of Nature. Winter 
deprived him of these pleasures, 
and restored him to social life. His 
heart, created for friendship, readily 
attached itself to his kind. He 
loved to open it; and he was one 
of the very few, who can open it 
unreservedly, without fear of suffer- 
ing in the estimation of others. 
Midnight frequently overtook him 





in the friendly circle, over the jovisi 
bowl. It was during his residence 
at Dresden that his “* Hymn to Joy” 
was composed. The greater part 
of his nights was, nevertheless, de- 
voted to study, and, by this habit, 
he impaired his health, and laid the 
foundation of complaints, from 
which, in the latter half of his life, 
he was scarcely ever wholly ex- 
empt. 

It was at Leipzig, or rather at the 
beautifal villege of Gohlis, near that 
city, where Schiller spent a summer 
at the pleasant country-house of 
Goschen, the bookseller, that he 
finished his “ Don Carlos.” 

From Leipzig, Schiller removed, 
in 1787, to Weimar, and joined the 
galaxy of genius and talent, which 
adorned the ducal court, and was 
the pride of the nation. Here he 
was received by Wieland, whom he 
for some tine assisted in editing 
the “ German Mercury” with his 
usual cordiality, and by Goethe, 
now minister, as an old friend, 
Here, too, Schiller contracted an 
intimacy with Mr. Von Wollzogen, 
at whose mansion at Bauerbach, in 
Meiningen, he lived several years, 
and whose sister in the sequel be- 
came his * ife. 

In 1789, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Jena, and 
delivered lectures on history, and 
subsequently on esthetics, with the 
most distinguished applause. Here 
he commenced the publication of 
his “* Historical Memcirs,” which 
extended to twenty-nine octavo vo- 
lumes, but of which he translated 
only half of the first volume himself, 
Here too he penetrated into the 
depths of Kant’s philosophy, and 
gave to the world his ** History of 
the Thirty Years’ War,” a perfor- 
mance which Germany received 
with universal enthusiasm. This 
period also produced the ‘* History 
of the most remarkable Rebellions 
and Conspiracies of the Middle 
Ages and Modern Times,” and the 
romance of the “‘ Ghost-Seer”—two 
works, which may be considered as 
relaxations from his severer studies. 
Tn 1796, he was appointed professor 
of history in the university of Jena, 
with a pension of two hundred 
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dollars, which, by command of the 
Duke of Weimur, continued to be 
paid to him alter he had quitted 
Jena, and was in the sequel aug- 
mented. 

Schiller would probably never 
have left Jena, had he not been ad- 
vised to do so by his physicians, on 
account of the delicate state of his 
health. He seemed to be consump- 
tive, and that placeis not consider- 
ed as a suitable residence for per- 
sons with pulmonary affections. 
He, therefore, removed with reluct- 
ance from Jenu, its enchanting en- 
virons, and his numerous friends ; 
and fixed himself for the remainder 
of his life at Weimar. 

Schiller’s person was not, at first 
sight, very prepossessing. He was 
ta!l and slender; his cheeks were 
pale and hollow, but his eyes spark- 
ling and expressive. A high arched 
forehead, Grecian nose, and rather 
prominent chin, beightened the im- 
pression of the whole face, which 
bore manifest indications of genius 
and profound thought. His gait 
was stiff and slow, and his attitudes 
were ungraceful. In his dress, he 
was always simple and unostenta- 
tious. Though reserved in large 
companies, yet in the circle of his 
intimate friends, or in the bosom of 
his own family, no one could be 
more interesting, more eloquent, or 
more amusing, than Schiller. He 
was an uallectionate, faithful hus- 
band, and a tender father. He 
disliked all the noisy pleasures of 
life; and of the few places of public 
resort that he frequented, the thea- 
tre was the only one on which he 
bestowed any attention. Thither 
he went, not so much in quest of 
amusement, as to watch the im- 
pression made by the poet and per- 
formers upon the public, with a view 
that his own works might benelit by 
the experience. On his return home 
from the theatre, the first thing he 

did was to sit down to his writing- 
table, turn over his new dramatic 
manuscripts, and add, alter, or erase. 

During his residence at Jena, 


Schiller spent the greatest part of 


the year in his own beaatiful gar- 
den, situated on an eminence, at 
one extremity of the town, ina re- 
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tired corner near the Leitra; butin 
winter he lived in the town, yet se- 
cluded from its bustle, in the house 
of his friend, the learned and ve- 
nerable Griesbach. His garden 
richly deserved the name of the 
Hermitage, given to it by its former 
possessor, Schmidt, a brother-in- 
law of Klopstock’s. It commands 
the most exquisite | ges age of the 
romantic valley of the Saal, the 
neighbouring hills covered with 
pine-forests, and the wild environs 
of the Leitra, which rans at its foot. 
This little stream, after thaws, heavy 
rains, and thunder-storms, is swollen 
into an impetuous torrent. On the 
brow of this solitary hill, Schifler 
built a smull neat summer-house, 
containing a single room, having 
unobstructed views on every side. 
Here he studied, and this was his 
favourite retreat, ‘“ Here,” he 
would sometimes say, jocosely, “ I 
enjoy myself better than Diogenes 
in his tub. This is my stage—here 
I perform the principal characters ; 
and,” he once added, pursuing tho 
simile, ‘* if I am ever hissed, it wilt 
be from without, not from within.” 
At the commencement of the 
French revolution, Schiller was one 
of its zealous champions. He hop- 
ed that it would essentially promote 
the happiness of mankind, the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, and 
the diffusion of liberal ideas; but 
these hopes were soon blasted by 
the scenes of horror that so closely 
succeeded one another. ‘* Alas !” 
he would often exclaim, “* man can 
only destroy ; and it is out of rains 
alone that he can re-construct !” 
Considering the course of this revo- 
lution, he, at different times, re- 
marked, that the conduct of the 
German nation, in similar situations, 
would got only have been humane, 
but really grand and sublime ; and 
that it would have become the 
greatest, the most formidable, and 
the most cultivated of nations. * I 
was thoroughly impressed,” said 
he, more than once, “ with the hor- 
rors of the French war, when I com- 
posed * Wallenstein’s Camp,’ * The 
Piccolomini,’ and * Wallenstein’s 
Death.’ The sentiments, that F 
have put into the mouth of Max 
25 
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Piccolomini, and what he says to 
his Thekla, and his father concern- 
ing the blessings of peace, were no 
more than what I profoundly felt 
myself,” When the rights of citi- 
zenship were conferred on him by 
the republican French, he seemed, 
at first, to.be much gratified ; but, 
in the sequel, he appeared to derive 
no pleasure from the distinction. 
A friend, desirous of seeing the di- 
ploma, once requested permission to 
look at it; “Ireally do not know 
where I have put it,” replied Schil- 
ler, and abruptly broke off the con- 
versation, which had led to the 
subject. 

At Weimar, Schiller devoted his 
chief attention and activity to the 
theatre. On this account, he and 
Gothe were much together, and 
both personally attended most. of 
the rehearsals... Those of new plays 
tovk place in Schiller’s or Gothe’s 
house. The former very frequently 
invited the actors.to his table, read 
his new master-pieces to them with 
the utmost pathos and effect, and, 
in the most entertaining and in- 
structive conversations, conveyed 
useful hints relative to their art, 
and their respective performances. 
This he did, in particular, previ- 
ously to the first representation of 
“ The Piccolomini,” ‘* Wallen- 
stein,” ‘“‘ Mary Stuart,” “ Mac- 
beth,” ‘“* The Maid of Orleans,” 
and “‘ The Bride of Messina.” 

No foreigner, perhaps, ever read 
Shakspeare so often, and studied 
him so profoundly as Schiller, Call 
upon him at what hour of the day 
you would, you were sure to find 
him with a volume of Shakspeare 
before him. He frequently express- 
ed his intention of adapting all his 
plays to the German stage, as he 
had done his “‘ Macbeth ;” but his 
early decease probably prevented 
the execution of this design. 

It was not the hours of day that 
Schiller devoted to his principal 
performances—they were planned 
and composed amid the silence of 
night. As soon.as it was dark, and 
the streets became quiet, Schiller, 
reversing the order of nature, sat 
down to his literary labours. Near 
him usually stood a pot of strong 
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coffee or wine-chocolate, but more 
commonly a buttle of old Rhenish, 
or Champagne, which he found re. 
quisite to keep up his spirits, and 
to raise his mind above the iuflu- 
ence of corporeal infirmities. The 
neighbours frequently heard him, 
at all times of the night, declaiming 
aloud ; and whoever had the cu- 
riosity to observe him, which it was 
easy to do from the opposite houses, 
on account of the narrowness of the 
street in which he resided, might 
see him, absorbed by his subject, 
hastily pace the room, while recit- 
ing some energetic passege. He 
would then throw himself again into 
his chair, sometimes apply his lips 
more frequently to the goblet placed 
beside him, rest his head upon his 
left hand, write, again rise and de- 
claim, and once more seat himself 
and read. In winter, he seldom 
quitted his writing-table till four or 
perhaps five o'clock in the morning, 
and in summer before three. He 
then retired to bed, out of which he 
was rarely found before nine or ten. 
The forenoon, he commonly passed 
with his family; in the afternoon 
he hastily read over what he had 
written the preceding night, and 
prepared himself, as it were, for 
the !abours of the ensuing. The 
rest of the day and the evening 
were devoted either to his extensive 
correspondence, or to indifferent 
matters, reading, the theatre, the 
society of his friends, the visits of 
numerous strangers, or the circle of 
his amiable family. ‘ The Picco- 
lomini,”’ ** Wallensteia’s Death,” 
“Mary Stuart,” and the “ Maid 
of Orleans,” are the principal of 
Schiller’s performances, that are 
known to be the fruit of his noc- 
turnal vigils. 

This mode of life would have 
been sufficient to undermine a 
stronger constitution thanSchiller’s. 
He had long apprehended, himself, 
tliat his lungs were affected, and, 
in the early part of 1805, he suffered 
more severely than ever from vio- 
lent spasms. His strength was so 
much reduced, that it was impos- 
sible for him to support a long ill- 
ness, when, on the 7th and 8th of 
May, he was seized with a spitting 
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of blood, which the eminent physi- 
cians who attended him regarded 
as a very unfavourable symptom. 
In this situation ‘he was deeply 
afllicted by the tears of his children: 
“Take the dear creatures into ano- 
ther room,” said he, faintly. His 
wife stood mournfully by his bed, 
with her hand clasped in his: ** Take 
comfort,” said he, solemnly—‘“ con- 
tinual change and separation are 
ourlot upon earth.” On the 9th, 
he was frequently delirious. “‘ Who 
fired the guns ?>—Can you see who 
commands the left wing? —The 
chain-shot mows down whole ranks! 
—What a magnificent appearance 
the regiment makes! white and 
blue.—Are they in the camp ?— Droll 
enough !” Such were the expres- 
sions that he ased during these 
paroxysms, as far as they could be 
understood. In the afternoon, he 
became more tranquil, and before 
six o’clock he expired, with a coun- 
tenance as serene as if he were 
composing himself to profound 
slumber; leaving his exemplary 
wife, and four infant ehildren, to la- 
ment, with the whole German na- 
tion, over his premature grave. 

Schiller died at the age of 45 years. 
On opening his body, an extraordi- 
nary disorganization was found to 
have taken place. The viscera of 
the right side were incapable of 
performing their functions, so that 
he had respired with the left lobe of 
the lungs only, and the latter was 
already considerably enlarged. 

Schiller did not die rich. He was 
neither parsimonious nor prosaic 
enough to amass wealth. Every 
German reader knows his beautiful 
piece, entitled, ‘* Die Theilung der 
Erde,” (The Partition of the Earth,) 
in which Jupiter says to the com- 
plaining poet, The world is given 
away, therefore 
If, in my heaven, thou wilt live with me, 
Whene’er thou com’st, it shall be open 

to thee. 

Though an excellent husband and 
father, and irreproachable in the 
management of his concerns, yet 
the state of his health and the mode 
of life induced by it, occasioned a 
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considerable increase of bis*expen- 
diture. In his own person he ob- 
served the utmost simplicity, and 
was a decided enemy:te every kind 
of ostentation. It was not till four 
years anterior ‘tmBis death that he 
possessed a house at Weimar ; and 
it vost him: &@-considerable sum to 
purchase; and fit it up with ele- 
gance,. It was but for a few years 
also that he had enjoyed an aug- 
mentation of his pension from the 
Duke ; in return for which, how- 
ever, he rendered essential service 
to the theatre, accepting nothing 
for such of his pieces as were first 
performed at Weimar, and conduct- 
ing himself, upon the whole, in the 
most disinterested manner. 





HISTORICAL NOTICES RESPECT- 
ING THE MOST ANCIENT PAS- 
TIMES. 


Tue reputed inventor of all the 
arts and sciences, the Theut, or 
Hermes of the Egyptians, was also 
considered as the inventor of dice, 
and also of another game, common 
among the Greeks, and which bore 
some resemblance to our nine-pins. 
On this subject.we have the testi- 
mony of Plato in his Phedra. So- 
crates there gives an account of a 
conversation between Theat and 
the Egyptian king Thamos, of which 
he asserts that he had heard a rela- 
tion, but without naming the person 
by whom it was given. This pass- 
age, however slight its authority 
may be, proves, at least, that the 
origin of the games in question is 
lost in the most remote antiquity. 

To the fair Helen has been ascrib- 
ed the honour of another game, very 
common among the ancients, agl 
which is known to the French and 
Italians by the names of Wourre 
and Mora. It was invented, we are 
told, by Helen, during the tedious 
siege of Troy, in order to kill time 
with the ladies of the court. This 


game doubtless related to some me- 
thod of counting by the fingers, 
which being the most natural, was 
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consequently the most ancient of 
all. It was gradually improved in 
time, till, by the different ways of 
holding and bending the fingers, 
they contrived to count up to a mil- 
lion.* 

1 am of opinion that in the game 
invented by the fair Helen all the 
merit consisted in the promptitude 
with which one party figured with 
the fingers certain numbers which 
the other ought to decypher with 
equal dispatch. It is likewise 
played iv another way, which re- 
quires no knowledge of the art of 
counting with the fingers. It con- 
sists in opening and shutting a cer- 
tain number of them as quick as 
possible, and Jetting your antago- 
nist guess if the number be odd or 
event. For the rest we know not 





* The venerable Bede, who lived in 
the seventh century, and was the most 
learned man of that ignorant age, wrote 
a treatise on this method of counting; 
and from the instructions which he there 
gives, one Jobn Bogard engraved and 
published at Paris, in 1544, all the figures 
relative to it,from 1 up to 1,000,000. 
From his work these figures have been 
taken and introduced into several others 
which treat of the occult sciences. 

+ We know not from what source the 
ingenious author of this paper has bor- 
rowed his account of the manner of 
playing at la mourra, which would re- 
duce that very interesting game to the 
insipid one of odd or even. ‘The method 
of playing at it in France, or rather in 
Italy, for it is not much in use in the 
former, is as follows :—Each of the par- 
ties hides one of his hands clenched ei- 
ther in his bosom or behind his back ; 
they then alternately present that hand 
with great rapidity, and with a certain 
number of the fingers erected according 
to the pleasure of each. At the same 
time each is to mention a number, and 
he wins who names the number of the 
etected fingers of his hand added to the 
number of the erected fingers of his an- 
tagonist. If, for example, on raising 
three fingers, you say five, your antago- 
nist ought to have two of his fingers 
raised for you to win. If he says five, 
like you, it goes for nothing, as it also 
does when neither guesses right. This 


game is played extremely quick, and it 
is obvious that both  onpene must guess 
and act each time, 


ut you should see 
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which of these two methods was jn- 
vented by the fair Helen; but so 
much is certain, that he who first 
attributed the invention of this pas- 
time to her, did very little honour 
to the princes and gentlemen of the 
court of the good King Priam. 

On the other hand, the games of 
which, if we are to believe Plato, 
Theut the Egyptian was the in- 
ventor, were according to others 
invented by Palamedes, or at least 
it was he who taught the Greeks 
them, in the camp before Troy, to 
relieve the tediousuess of that ten 
years’ siege. 

In Herodotus we find a different 
order still assigned to most of the 
games which served the Greeks for 
pastimes, It is well known that 
this father of history has only given 
greater weight to his authority in 
the opinion of equitable critics by 
the ingenious simplicity with which 
he relates stories just as he recciv- 
ed them. According to him, these 
games were invented by a king of 
Lydia, whom he cajls Atys, and 
whom Freret places two centuries 
and a half before the Trojan war. 
A famine was desolating the domi- 
nions of that prince, and the impos- 
sibility of relieving his subjects 
cbliged him, in some measure, to 
contrive a medium of at least sooth- 
ing the sense of the miseries they 
encured. For this purpose he in- 
vented, no doubt with the assist- 
ance of his ministers and of the 
beaux esprits of his court, the pas- 
times in question, which, by excit- 
ing and affording employment for 
the passions, seemed calculated to 
divert the attention of the people, 
and to prevent them from thinking 
of their wretched condition. The 
nation was divided into two parties, 
for whom games and food were al- 
ternately provided ; one half play- 





it played by people who have had the 
most practice in the game, in order to 
form an idea of the pleasure which the 
spectator derives from the varied ex- 
pression of the countenances of the 
players, and the vivacity of the panto- 
mime. It is a subject upon which se- 
veral painters have exercised their pen- 
cils, 
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ed one day while the others were at 
table, and the next day provision 
was made for those who had played 
on the preceding, while the others, 
in their turn, strove to forget their 
stomachs by playing at bowls or 
dice. Freret, who introduced this 
anecdote into his Treatise on the 
Chronology of the Kingdom of Ly- 
dia, thinks that it is not very natu- 
ral to consider famine as the mother 
of amusements ; but it is at least as 
natural as to make indigence the 
mother of love, as Plato has done 
in his banquet. And who knows 
but what some skilful calculator 
may one day make this invention 
of King Atys the ground-work of a 
new financial speculation, which, 
by the mere retrenchment of one 
hundred and eighty-two meals and 
a half in the year, might augment 
the revenues of his master three or 
four hundred per cent.! 

Be this as it may, we find, from 
the Odyssey, that at the time of the 
Trojan war the Greeks were ac- 
auainted with a game, the only one 
the invention of which is not 
ascribed to the Lydians, for which 
they make use of stone skittles, 
called pessos. This game was at 
that period extremely common— for 
Minerva, on her arrival under the 
form of Mentes, at the gate of the 
palace of Ulysses, there found the 
suitors of the divine Penelope 
amusing themselves with it. Their 
manner of playing is very clearly 
described by Athenwus; he men- 
tions as his authority Apion of Alex- 
andria, and the latter pretended to 
have received what he knew con- 
cerning it from a native of Ithaca, 
named Cteson. 

We know that from Ithaca and 
the neighbouring islands had as- 
sembled one hundred and eight 
lords, who laid claim to the hand of 
Penelope and the possessions of her 
husband. Each of these suitors had 
his pessos, that is a stone skittle, 
square and flat at the bottom, and 
rounded upwards, They ranged 
themselves in two lines opposite to 
each other, and consequently fifty- 
four on each side; and formed of 
their skittles two other lines in front 
of those in which they were them- 
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selves ranged. Between these two 
orders of battle was left a vacant 
space, in the midst of which was 
placed a particular skittle, called 
Penelope. At this they were to aim 
by turns from a certain distance, 
and the order in which they were to 
throw was regulated by lot. The 
lirst who was lucky or dexterous 
enough to hit or displace this prin- 
cipal skittle put his own in its 
Stead ; he afterwards took aim again 
at his own skittle, which then re- 
presented Penelope, and if he hit it 
without touching the others he won 
the game. This was a presage for 
him that he would triumph over his 
rivals in respect to the real Pene- 
Jope, and the oftener this presage 
was repeated the more he was con- 
firmed in his hopes, Thus it ap- 
pears that this game was at the 
same time a kind of divination to 
which the ancients seem to have 
frequently had recourse. By divi- 
nation I here mean a manner of 
asking questions of fate by certain 
actions, the success of which was 
considered as the answer to them. 

Homer mentions other games that 
were practised by the suitors of Pe- 
nelope, but these are foreign to my 
present subject. They were all mar- 
tial and gymnastic exercises, which, 
as is well known, caused the Greeks 
to neglect all others, except the 
amiable sports of the Muses and 
Graces, singing, dancing, music, 
and the drama. 

The tradition which ascribes to 
Palamedes the invention of the 
game of the suitors, which we have 
just described, has led many writers 
into a very strange error, They 
have endeavoured to prove that the 
Greek prince was the inventor of 
the game of chess. I can see but 
one way of accounting for this egre 
gious mistake. Some Latin trans- 
lator, that of Elian, for example, 
must have rendered the Greek 
word pessit by datrunculi. The mo- 
dern Latins having very wrongly 
applied the word (atruncu/i to chess, 
the three games have been taken 
one for another. But the game of 
soldiers (ludus latrunculorum ) be- 
longed to the Romans, and differed 
as much from that of the suitors of 
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Penelope as from chess, as we shall 
presently see. 

The real game of chess is of much 
more modern origin; it was un- 
known in Europe previous to the 
crusades, and its invention belongs 
to the Orientals. 

The first writers who make men- 
tion of it are the authors of the ro- 
mances of the Round Table. Among 
the Greeks it was first noticed by 
the Princess Anna Comnena, who 
mentions it by the name of Zitri- 
kion, as a name which the Greeks 
received from the Persians; but the 
Persians themselves acknowledge 
that they were not the inventors of 
it, but had received it from the In- 
dians, at the time of the great Cos- 
rou, or Cosroes, that is, about the 
middle of the sixth century. The 
Chinese make the same acknow- 
ledgment, and place this fact about 
the same period, in the reign of 
their Wou-Ti. 

It appears then that it was among 
the Indians that the game of chess 
originated. It was invented by a 
Brahmin, at the beginning of the 
fifth century of the Christian era. 
Nassir, the son of Daher, for that 
was his name, had for his object to 
teach a young and powerful Indian 
Prioce, named Bebub, or Bebram, 
this important trath, that a king 
must be checkmate, when he has no 
subjects, or is forsaken by him ;—a 
truth so much the more delicate to 
represent to him, as Behram had 
contracted a vice too common 
among princes, that of having too 
high an opinion of himself, and too 
mean an idea of his subjects. A 
great number of hones men, Rajahs 
and Brahmins, had already told 
him, without ceremony, what Nassir 
designed to teach him; but they 
had all met with a disagreeable re 
ception, and several of them had 
paid for their frankness with their 
lives. For the rest, the natural 
conseqnences of the Prince’s con- 
duct had not failed to manifest 
themselves. The oppressed people 
shewed, by various signs of discon- 
tent, that their patience was ex- 
hausted, and the princes who were 
tributary to Behram prepared to 
take advantage of this circum- 
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Stance. It was at this juncture that 
Nassir, the sun of Daher, conceived 
in his turn the design of opening 
the eyes of the monarch; but in. 
structed by the example of his pre. 
decessors, he was aware that his 
lesson would be unavailing if he did 
not turn it in such a manner that 
the Prince might think he gave it 
to himself, and did not receive it 
from another. He therefore invent- 
ed the game of the Schah, or of the 
King, which shews that the King, 
though the most important piece, 
and that which all the rest ought to 
cover, is not himself capable of at- 
tacking, and is unable to make any 
defence against his enemies, if his 
subjects do not concur in it with all 
their might. It also inculcates that 
common soldiers render the great- 
est services, avd that it is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance to 
spare them, since the injudicious 
sacrifice of a single one may acce- 
lerate the downfal of the monarch. 

This new game soon spread over 
the empire; the King heard of it, 
and wished to learn it of the in- 
ventor. The Brahmin was sent for 
to court; and under colour of teach- 
ing his majesty the rules of the 
game, he took more than one op- 
portunity of inculcating with ad- 
dress, and without hurting his pride, 
all the important truths which had 
given him so much oflence when ut- 
tered by his preceptors, Brahmins 
and Rajahs. 

In a word, the Prince, who want- 
ed neither good sense nor genero- 
sity of disposition, applied to him- 
sclf the lessons taught by the game 
of Nassir, the Brahmin. He re- 
gained the affections of his subjects, 
and thus averted the storm which 
he had gathered over himself. 

Such is the history of the inven- 
tion of the game of chess as related 
by the Arabic writers; and if it be 
but a fable, it is at least well ima- 
gined ; and it may be justly assert- 
ed that the spirit and the conduct 
of this noble game admirably coin- 
cide with the object ascribed to the 
inventor, 

The reader will perhaps be glad 
to know how the Indian monarch 
rewarded Nassir, or Sissi, as he is 
































called by Arabic authors, for his 
invention. “Son of Daher,” said 
Behram, “I find that thou art a 
man in whom dwelleth wisdom. 
Demand freely what thou wilt, and 
were it the halfof my kingdom thou 
shalt not ask in vain.” 

Sissa, the wise, bowing down his 
face to the ground, replied— ‘“* Oh, 
King, if I have found favour in thy 
sight, grant what I am about to re- 
quest. Thou seest that I have di- 
vided the board for my game into 
sixty-four houses; command those 
of thy servants who superintend thy 
granaries to put one grain of wheat 
in the first house, two grains in the 
second, four in the third, eight in 
the fourth, and so on, doubling each 
time to the sixty-fourth house, and 
letall these grains of wheat be the 
reward of thy servant.” 

The King,on hearing these words, 
flew into a violent passion, and de- 
spised the Brahmin in his heart, 
saying —“* Thou hast not asked 
like a wise man but like a fool; 
thinkest thou then that it is not in 
my power to reward thee amply, 
since thou hast demanded such a 
trifle?”’ 

The Brahmin, however,maintained 
that he should be perfectly satisfied 
with the recompence he had men- 
tioned, adding, that if his majesty 
thought it too little, he might dou- 
ble it if he pleased. The king then 
sent for the superintendant of his 
granaries, and ordered him to sa- 
tisfy the wishes of the Brahmin. 

But it was soon perceived, that, 
by this demand, the wise Sissia was 
desirous of giving indirectly a se- 
cond lesson to his master. The su- 
perinterdant of the granarics soon 
arrived ; he began to calculate the 
grains of wheat which the King was 
to give to the Brahmin, but before 
he came to the thirty-third house, 
the sum was so prodigious that it 
was impossible for him to proceed 
any farther, All he could say was, 
that all the corn in the empire would 

not be sufficient to pay the Brahmin 
only one half of what he claimed in 
consequence of the promise of the 
King.* 


It has been calculated that the 
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The eyes of the monarch were all 
atonce opened. He comprehended 
what the son of Daher designed to 
insinuate by hisdemand. He called 
him to him,embraced him and said-~ 
** T now see that the wisdom of God 
isin thee: from this hour my peo- 
ple shall be governed by the words 
of thy lips, and thou shalt eat the 
bread of my table.” And the wise 
Sissa, adds the anonymous rabbi, 
from whom Hyde quotes this story, 
lived with the king like his brother 
and his friend all the days of his 
life. 


(To be continued,) 


THE DUEL. 


Fave vce, an amiable young man, 
went from Montaubaa to Paris, to 
apply himself to the study of the 
physical sciences, especially anato- 
my, to which he was extremely par- 
tial. In that city he lived aregular 
life, was very assiduous, and gained 
the esteem of the most celebrated 
naturalists. A letter of recommend- 
ation procared him access to the 
family of Madam de Vincuil. The 
kindness with which that lady re- 
ceived him, and his love of society, 
caused him to cultivate very dili- 
gently the intercourse with this re- 
spectable fataily. 

Madame de Vincuil was a widow 
of forty-eight. She had two daugh- 
ters, one of whom was twenty, and 
the other eight years of age. Their 
fortune was inconsiderable, and all 
the mother’s hopes of provision for 
her daughters centered in an only 
son, who had been placed in a com- 
mercial house at Nantes, and had 
expectations of being soon admit- 
ted into partnership in it. The young 
man’s flattered prospects, which 
his good conduct, industry, and ta- 
lents amply merited, tended to re- 
move in a great measure the anxiety 
total sum would require no less than 
16,364 towns, each having 1024 maga- 
vines of corn 3 each magazine contain- 
70,762 measures, and each mea- 
sure 32.768 grains; which would be 
more than all the magazines in the 
world were ever able to contain since 
the creation 
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ef the mother. Her way of life was 
simple and tranquil. The young 
Favelle became the bosom friend 
of this good family; he received a 
general invitation to their table, 
and frequently walked oat with the 
two sisters in the Thuilleries; the 
mother considered him a3 her son, 
who supplied the place of her ab- 
sent child. 

Favelle had, contrary to custom, 
been several days without visiting 
Madame de Vincuil, and went one 
morning, with sume young men of 
his acquaintance, to the theatre, to 
see a new play. The public was 
divided in opinion on the subject; 
some thought the piece an execra- 
ble production, while others were 
as loud in its praise. Here they 
hissed, and there they clapped ap- 
plause. The hissers cried that the 
clappers Were paid ; and the latter 
complained that a cabal was formed 
against the author. Favelle was 
against the play. A young man 
called out to him,—*‘ Silence! si- 
lence! I beg you would be quict.” 
The noise grew louder ; high words 
passed on either side, and the act- 
ors were almost compclled to drop 
the curtain. 

When the play was over the con- 
tending parties renewed the dispute 
in the lobby. Favelle’s companions 
instigated him to resent the sup- 
posed affront, while others were 
using the same persuasions with 
his opponent. At last, after a long 
altercation, the latter declared that 
he was ready to fight. Favelle was 
the most moderate. With more 
temper thaw a hundred others 
would have shewn in his place, he 
turned to his antagonist, and said 
tohim, “ If we fight it will be of 
no advantage to any body. You 
assert that I have insulted you; it 
is possible that an unguarded word 
may have escaped me: but we were 
both in a passion, and both at least 
equally in fault.”—** Ha! he re- 
tracts his words, he preaches, he is 
afraid,” resounded from all sides, 
*“* No, gentlemen,” said Favelle, 
*“ Tam not afraid ; and as little as 
I deem ita disgrace to be fond of 
life, so little do I tremble at the 
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thought of death. Now, gentlemen, 
we must fight.”"—** Bravo!” cried 
the by-standers. ‘* To-morrow then, 
at eight o'clock.” 

The seconds agreed that the two 
combatants should meet ata coflee- 
house in the Champs Elysées, and 
that they should fight with pistols, 
Favelle arrived first at the appoint- 
ed place, firmly resolved not to 
fight. “ Shall I,” thought he, ** for 
a mere trille, in order to escape the 
ridicule of a few coxcombs, run the 
risk of being killed myself, or of 
murdering one who appears to bea 
well-bred man?” This resolution 
was visible in his countenance, 
when the seconds (not two, as had 
been agreed upon, but ten) arrived, 
He attempted to speak ; they whis- 
pered each other, and even said 
loud enough to be heard—* He 
will not fight.” This roused his re- 
sentment. He seized the pistol; 
the ground was measured, and they 
fired. Favelle remained unhurt, but 
his antagonist reeled aside, and 
fell dead without uttering a word, 
in the ditch of one of the alleys; 
the ball had pierced his heart. 

With a loud shriek Favelle threw 
away his pistol; and, notwithstand- 
ing the gentleness of his disposition, 
he bestowed the most vehement 
execrations on all the by-standers. 
The latter had some difficulty to 
prevail upon him to depart, promis- 
ing not to leave his antagonist, but 
to try every possible means for his 
recovery. At length he quitted the 
fatal spot, and proceeded to the 
Bois de Boulogne: guilt and mur- 
der seemed to be stamped upon his 
features. 

Here he met hislandlord, M. Da- 
rand. The honest man had heard 
of the intended meeting. ‘* God be 
thanked I have met you,” said he; 
“may perhaps prevent an acci- 
dent.”—*"* Who speaks to me?”— 
* Your friend, who wishes to advise 
you fur your good. Young mab, 
listen to reason. Would you fight 
for such a trifle? can a person of 
such a gentle generous disposition 
as you, be guilty of such a folly? 
Perhaps I may prevent a great mis 
fortune.” —" Do you think you can!” 
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— Perhaps, be not carried away 
by a false point of houonr, and risk 
not your life so wantonly.”—“ My 
life? by no means,”’—* Well, sup- 
posing you to be more dextervus 
and more fortunate than your antar 
gonist, supposing he falls; would 
you, who deem it a happiness to 
save the life of a man, would you 
wish to kill him? would not your 
sonl be for ever burdened with the 
guilt of murder !”—*‘ O God!—yes.”’ 
—** Well then, donot fight. Rather 
say toyour opponent, Lacknowledge 
that I was in the wrong.’”—*‘ It is 
too late.”---‘* Nut yet; your antago - 
nist———.”—“* L have killed him.” 
With these words the young man 
sunk senseless to the ground. 

With dificuity Durant broaght 
him again to himself; and after he 
had at length administered some 
consolation, he gave him to under- 
Stand that it was necessary to em- 
ploy precaution to avoid the conse- 
quence of this rencounter. It was 
agreed that Durant should go back 
alene ; and that when it began to 
be dark, the young man should re- 
pair to Paris, to the house of Ma- 
dame de Vivcuil, and keep him con- 
cealed till his landlord should send 
word that he might return without 
danger to his own lodgings. 

Accordingly he wandered till late 
in the evening in the most unofre- 
quented part of the Bois de Bou- 
logue, but solitude afforded no 
alleviation ofhis sorrows. Tcn times 
was he tempted to throw himself 
into the Seine ; and when at night, 
with faultering step, he proceeded 
towards the city, how he dreaded 
the observation of every person he 
passed! He shuddered at every 
watch- house, and was fearful of 
discovering, in every man he met, 
one of the officious trieuds who had 
taken so much pains to make him a 
murderer. At length he reached 

the habitation of Madame de Vin- 
cuil, uncertain what to say to her, 
and whether .he ought to relate to 
her his melancholy adventure or 
not. 

He was admitted. The eldest 
sister, in tears, came to mect him, 
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exclaiming— Oh! M. Favelle; my 
brother, my unfortunate brother, is 
killed,” 

The reader may conceive thepain- 
ful presentiments. which harrowed 
the soul of the unhappy youth. A 
cold. perspisation, bedewed his brow; 
he. started. back, and. would, have 
quitted the house; but instead of 
that, uneonscious.of what he did, 
he weut into the next room. As 
the door opened, he beheld the 
corpse of his opponent extended on 
the sofa. The weeping mother em- 
braced the knees of her murdered 
child; the younger sister, in speech- 
less sorrow, contemplated ia silence 
the pallid face of her beloved bro- 
ther. 

Favelle, as if thunderstruck, at- 
tempted to retire, but was detained 
by the mother and daughter. *‘ Alas! 
my brother!—my son: !”—resound- 
ed in his ears.—* Killed too fora 
mere trifle, for a word! He did not 
wish to fight; he wanted to make 
up the quarrel. He was urged on, 
ridiculed, and pains were taken to 
inflame his resentment.” —“ He was 
your friend, though he did not know 
you,” added the sister. ‘* How he 
rejoiced at the thoughts of seeing 
you!” 

His senses almost forsook the un- 
happy murderer. His features, dis- 
torted by anguish and despair, evinc- 
ed the agony which tortured his soul. 
The fearful confession trembled on 
his lips; but when he opened them 
for utterance, it was formed into 
an inarticulate cry of horror. At 
this sight, gloomy suspicions seized 
the mother and the sisters. With 
avoice which did not seem like 
that of a human being, he at length 
exclaimed—* L am his murderer !” 
He departed,"and the weeping fe- 
males again sunk down upon the 
corpse of the beloved youth. 

Hehad arrived at Paris the even- 
ing before to surprize his. family 
with the joyful intelligence, that the 
house, whose concerns he had hi- 
therto conducted, had given him a 
share in the busivess, and that he 
was now in a condition to provide 
for his sisters. The joy of the family 
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was so great, that they longed to 
see Favelle, to communicate to him 
this welcome information. The young 
Vincuil testified an extraordinary 
desire to become acquainted with 
the friend of his house, and had 
sought him in vain on the very morn- 
ing of the unfortunate duel. Had 
he met with him, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the issue of this affair 
would have been extremely diffe- 
rent. 





Auecdote.—In one of the poems of 
Galidasa( who flourished at the Court 
of Vicramaditya, fifty-seven years 
before Christ, and from whose pro- 
duction Sir W. Jones has translated 
some favourable specimens) is to 
be found a couplet which has been 
thas rendered :—*‘ The intoxicated 
bee shincs and murruurs in the fresh 
blown Milica, like him who gives 
breath to the white couch in the 
possession of the God with five ar- 
rows.” Acritic to whom the poet 
repeated this verse observed, that 
the comparison was not exact; since 
** the bee sits on the blossom itsclf, 
and does not murmur at the end of 
the tube, like him who blows a 


SPECIMENS OF THE RUSSIAN 
POETS. 
(Continued from Page 173.) 


Tue first poems in this selection 
are by Derzhavin, who was born in 
1763. After serving some time in 
the army, be was made successively 
a councillor of state, ambassador 
of the senate, president of the col- 
lege of commerce, public cashier, 
and, in 1802, minister of justice. 
He has since retired on his full al- 
lowance, to pass the evening of his 
days inthe enjoyment of the fivits 
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couch.” “ I wasaware of that,” repli- 
ed Galidasa, *‘ and therefore describ- 
ed the bee as intoxicate: : a drunken 
musician would blow the shell at 
the wrong end.” 

This was a very proper rebuke, and 
doubtless annihilated for a space 
the arguments of the hypercritic, 
It was probable in this spirit that 
our divine Milton observed, in re- 
ply to the importunitics of a friend, 
as to some assumed contradictions 
and inconsistencies in the speeches 
of Satan to his Peers, in *‘ Paradise 
Lost ;” that admitting the fact to be 
as was represented, it would have 
been improper and out of charac- 
ter. for the devil, who is the father 
of Sics, to have delivered several 
lung speeches without any devia- 
tion from truth or consistency! As 
we have not seen this anecdote 
quoted in any of the pubiished lives 
of the poet, it may not be improper 
to state the source from whence we 
derived it. It is written in Latin, 
in cramped and curious hand, ona 
ily leaf of Fenton’s Life of Miltun, 
in the possession of a g~-ntleman 
now on the Continent. We haveno 
further means of vouching tor its 
authenticity. 


TRY, 


of bis long and active labours. The 
productions of this poet, ‘* the Par- 
nassian Giant,” as a brother bard 
calls him, have been so justly cha- 
racterised by the translator, in the 
introduction we have quoted, that 
we need do nothing more thanrefer 
toit. The poem on God, by this 
author, bas been translated into the 
Chinese and Tartar, languages, 
written on a piece of rich silk, aod 
suspended in the imperial palace at 
Pekin. When our readers have 
read this poem, which we insert en- 
tire, they will have no contemptible 
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opinion of Russian poetry, nor of 
the good taste of the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Tartars :— 


Gop. 


O thou Eternal One! whose presence 
bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion 
cuide ; 
Unchang’d through time’s all devastat- 
ing flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God be- 
side! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty Oue! 
Whom none can comprehend and pone 
ex piore ; 
Who fills’t existence with Thyse!f alone 
Ewbracing all,— supporting, — rul- 
ing o’er,— 
Being whom we.call God—and know no 
more! 


{n its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep— 
may count 
The sands or the sun's rays—but, God ! 
for thee 
There is no weight nor measure :-— 
pane cay mount 
Up to thy mysteries ; reason’s brightest 


spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain 
would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite ane dark : 
And thonght is lost ere thought can 
soar so high, 
Even like past moments in cternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst 
call 
First chaos, then existence ! 
on thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 
Sprung forth from thee :—of light, 
joy, harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life, all beanty thine. 
Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays 
divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be, 
glurious! great! 


Iu ord ’ 


hight-giving, life-sustaining Poten- 
tate! 
Thy chains the unmeasured universe 
surround ; 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with 
breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast 
bound, 
And beautifully 
deavh! 


mingled life and 
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As sparks mount upwards from the fiery 
blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth 
from thee; 
And as the spangles in the sunny 
rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pa- 
geantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in 
Thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue 
abyss : 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy 
command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with 


bliss. 
What shall we call them ? Piles of crys- 
tal light— 


A glorious company of golden 
streams— 
Lamps of celestial ether burning 
bright— 
Suns lighting systems with their joy- 
ous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to 


night. 


Yes! as adrop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in Thee is 
lost ;— 
What are ten thousand worlds com- 
pared to Thee ? 
And what am / then ? 
number’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and 
arrayed 
Ip all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against Thy greatness, is a cypher 
brought 
Against infinity! What am I, then? 
—Nought! 


Heaven's un- 


Nought ! But the effluence of Thy light 
divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my 
bosom too ; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit 


shine, 
As shines the sun-beam in a drop of 
dew. 
Nought ! but [ live, aud on hope's pi- 
nions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence: for in 
Thee 
1 live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring 
high, 


Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
Iam, O Ged! aud surely Thou must 
ue : 
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Thou art! direeting, guiding all, Thou 
art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering 
heart : 
Though but an atom ‘midst immen- 


sity, 
Still lam something, fashioned by Thy 


and! 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven 
and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have 
their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit- 
land ! 


The chain of being is complete in me ; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 
Icau commaud the lightning, and 
am dust ! 
A monarch, and a slave, a worm, a God! 
Whence came | here, and how ? so 
marvellously 
Constructed and conceiv’d? unknown! 
is © 
Lives surely through some higher 


en ‘v5 
For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me / Thou source of life and 
good ! 
Thou spirit on my 
vw '_ 
Thy light, Thy love, in their bright 
plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to 
sprin 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it 
wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little 
sphere, 
Even to its source—to Thee—its Au- 
thor there. 


spirit, and my 


O, thoughts imeffable! O, visions 
blest ! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of 
Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our 
breast, 


And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts 
can soar— 
Thus seek Thy presence—Being wise 
and good : 
"Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, 
adore ; 
And when the tonguc is eloquent no 
more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of grati- 
tude 
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There is mach beauty and sim- 
plicity in the following song, with 
which we must corclude our ex. 
tracts from the poems of Derz- 
havin:— 


SONG. 


Golden bee! for ever sighing, 

Round and round my Delia tlying, 

Ever in attendance near her— 

Dost thou really love her, fear her, 
Dost thou love her, 
Golden bee ? 


Erring jnsect ! he supposes, 
That her lips are morning roses ; 
Breathing sweets from Delia's tresses, 
He would probe their fair recesses, 
Purest sugar 
Is her breast ! 


Golden bee ! for ever sighing, 

Ever round my Delia flying ; 

Is it thou so softly speaking ? 

Thine the gentle accents breaking, 
** Drink I dare not, 
Lest I die!” 


Batinshkov’s address to his Pe- 
nates introduces, in a very agree- 
able manner,the most eminent of the 
Russian poets, and contains some 
allusion to Rassianmanners. Our 
limits will not, however, permit us 
more than the concluding pas- 
sages :— 


Soon shalt we end our pilgrimage ; 

And at the close of life's short stage 

Sink siniling on our dusty bed 

The careless wind shall o’er us sweep ; 

Where sleep our sires, their sons shall 
slee 

With evening's darkness 
head. 

There let uo hired mourners weep ; 

No costly incense fan the sod ; 

No bell pretend to moarn ; no hymn 

Be heard ‘midst midnight’s shadows 
dim.— 

Can they delight a clay-cold clod ? 

No! if love's tribute ye will pay, 

Assemble in the mvon-light ray, 

And throw fresh flow’rets o'er my clay; 

Let my Penates sleep with me ;— 

Here bring the cup | loved—the finte 

I played—and twine its form, though 
mute, 

With branches from the ivy tree ! 

No grave-stone need the wandercz tell, 

That he who liv ed and lev ed so well, 

Is sleeping in serenity 


round our 





